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tants a moderate instalment of what they might
justly claim, how would it have been possible for
Henry to enforce the complete satisfaction of their
demands ?

We may fairly ask those who accuse Henry IV. of
neglecting the interests of the Protestants, to point
out the time previous to 1598 when he could not
only have promulgated an edict securing to them
equal rights, toleration and liberty of worship, but
also have enforced such a law.

Clearly he could not have done so at his accession.
At that anxious time the utmost Du Plessis-Mornay
ventured to advise, was, that toleration should be
granted to what might be named the " so-called " Re-
formed Church, under colour of the old edicts set
aside, but not legally repealed, by the League ; while
at the same time the Huguenots should be warned
to behave with greater moderation.

Nor in 1591, after the victory of Ivry, does the
same " Pope of the Huguenots " ask for more than
the re-cnactmcnt of the edict of 1577 " under which,
France had been prosperous, all the King's subjects
satisfied, . . . the Catholic religion maintained
in its dignity, the necessities of the Reformed re-
ligion provided for; by which in short it had seemed
that the question had been so settled, that it ought
not to have been re-opened.*'

After his conversion and the recovery of Paris
(1594), Henry accomplished the desire of Du Plessis-
Mornay, by re-enacting the edict of 1577 together
with the clauses added to it by the treaties of Nerac
and Flcix. Nay, more, since the Reformed Churches